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Gang Membership, Gun Carrying, 
and Employment: Applying 
Routine Activities Theory to 
Explain Violent Victimization 
Among Inner City, Minority Youth 
Living in Extreme Poverty* 


Richard Spano, Joshua D. Freilich and 
John Bolland 


Conceptual inconsistencies in routine activities theory are illustrated by demon- 
strating how gang membership, gun carrying, and employment can be categorized 
as both risk and protective factors in a high-poverty context. Two waves of longi- 
tudinal data from a high-poverty sample of African American youth were used to 
examine the determinants of victimization risk. Bivariate analyses indicated that 
gang membership, gun carrying, and employment status are significant risk 
factors for violent victimization, but these effects were mediated by measures 
of lifestyles (e.g., demographic and family factors, deviant lifestyles) included 
as controls in the full multivariate model. In other words, the strong positive 
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relationship between gang membership and gun carrying found in previous studies 
may be due to model misspecification and/or the lack of research on high-poverty 
samples of inner city youth from the Deep South. Additional logistic regression 
analyses also indicate that the number of hours employed per week (but not 
employment status) is a risk factor for violent victimization. Finally, the theore- 
tical implications of these findings for routine activities theory are discussed. 


Keywords employment; gang membership; extreme poverty; gun carrying; 
inner city; minority; routine activities theory; violent victimization; youth 


Introduction 


Over the past 30 years, routine activities and lifestyle theories have been used 
as a framework to explain differences in an individual’s risk of victimization 
(Garofalo, 1987; Hindelang, Gottfredson, & Garofalo, 1978; Miethe & Meier, 
1994). Both hypothesize that the convergence of a suitable target in the 
absence of capable guardians increases the probability of victimization indepen- 
dent of factors that typically motivate individuals to commit crime (Cohen & 
Felson, 1979). Similarly, lifestyle explanations argue that risk of victimization is 
a function of routine activities, which increase exposure to criminal offenders 
and/or decrease exposure to watchful guardians (Maxfield, 1987; Schreck, 
Fisher, & Miller, 2004). 

This paper applies the theoretical framework of lifestyles/routine activities 
theory to identify risk or protective factors for violent victimization among impov- 
erished, inner-city youth. One goal of this paper is to highlight conceptual incon- 
sistencies in routine activities theory when it is applied to a high-risk, high-poverty 
context. First, routine activities theory will be used to provide a general overview 
of: (1) how gang membership and gun carrying can be categorized as both deviant 
lifestyles (risk factor for violent victimization) and guardianship (protective factor 
for violent victimization) and (2) how employment can result in increased expo- 
sure to potential offenders (risk factor for violent victimization), low levels of 
parental monitoring (risk factor for violent victimization), and greater involve- 
ment in conventional activities (protective factor for violent victimization) in this 
high-risk environment. Finally, we conduct a longitudinal assessment of routine 
activities theory using two waves of the Mobile Youth Survey to categorize gang 
membership, gun carrying, and employment as risk or protective factors for 
violent victimization in a sample of inner-city youth living in extreme poverty. 


Applying Routine Activities Theory to Explain Violent Victimization of 
Adolescents Living in Extreme Poverty 


Guardianship and deviant lifestyles are two key concepts used by RA theory to 
account for victimization risk. The more general risk and protective factors 
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framework derived from criminology and developmental psychology can be used 
to describe the hypothesized relationship between deviant lifestyles, guardian- 
ship, and victimization risk (Vazsonyi, Pickering, Bellison, Hessing, & Junger, 
2002; see also Luthar & Cicchetti, 2000; Rutter, 1987). Applying this framework 
to routine activities theory, risk factors increase the probability of violent 
victimization, while protective factors reduce the chance of victimization. Since 
routine activities theory hypothesizes that individuals with higher levels of 
guardianship will be less likely to be victims, while deviant lifestyles increase 
the probability of victimization, guardianship is a protective factor and partici- 
pation in deviant lifestyles is a risk factor for violent victimization. Because few 
studies have applied routine activities theory to a high-poverty setting, no stud- 
ies have examined how gang membership, gun carrying, and employment can be 
categorized as both risk and protective factors in this context. The purpose of 
the next three sections is to give a more detailed accounting of these theoreti- 
cal inconsistencies within the literature (see Table 1 for an overview). 


Gangs As a Risk Versus Protective Factor for Violent Victimization 


Gangs have been one of the most commonly studied phenomena of high-poverty 
urban neighborhoods since the start of the twentieth century (Coughlin & 
Venkatesh, 2003). The bulk of the literature suggests that gang membership is 
part of a dangerous lifestyle and a risk factor associated with higher offending 
and victimization rates. However, some qualitative studies conclude that gang 
membership is a protective factor that increases guardianship and lowers the 
risk of victimization. Both arguments are consistent with routine activities 
theory, and this section reviews the evidence from both sides of this issue. 
Most mainstream criminological researchers contend that gang membership is 
a risky lifestyle that translates into higher rates of both violent offending and 
victimization. Thornberry, Krohn, Lizotte, and Chard-Wierschem (1993b) stud- 
ied gang members in Rochester, New York and found that gang members had 
higher rates of offending and were more likely than nongang members to 
commit violent crimes. This finding supports the social facilitation perspective 
that gang membership itself contributes to higher rates of criminal activity. 
Esbensen and Huizinga (1993) found similar results in their study of gang 
members in Denver, and concluded that “there may be factors within the gang 
milieu that contribute to the criminal behavior of gang members” (583; see also 
Bennett & Holloway, 2004; Decker & Van Winkle, 1996; Esbensen, Deschenes, & 
Winfree, 1999). For example, Battin, Hill, Abbott, Catalano, and Hawkins (1998) 
found that gang membership was related to delinquency and substance abuse 
even after controlling for the effects of delinquent peers. Other studies have 
found that gang members participate in both the drug market as sellers and in 
violent fights with rival gangs (Fagan, 1989; Gordon et al., 2004; Rosenfeld, 
Bray, & Egley, 1999). These findings bolster the claim that gang membership is 
one component of a deviant lifestyle, which is a risk factor for victimization. 
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Table 1 Gang membership, gun carrying, and employment as risk versus protective 


factor for violent victimization 


Variable 


Risk factor for violent 
victimization 


Protective factor for violent 
victimization 


Gang membership 


Gun carrying 


Employment 


Gangs as deviant lifestyle 


Gangs facilitate/encourage 
risky lifestyles that results in 
higher rates of violent 
offending and victimization 
Victimization could result 
from one’s own gang (e.g., 
punishment or hazing) or a 
rival gang (e.g., revenge) 
Victimization may occur 
during the commission of 
criminal behavior (such as 
drug selling) 

Victimization may be ‘sought 
out’ to bolster one’s 
reputation 


Gun carrying as deviant/risky 
lifestyle 


Gun-carrying youths in high- 
crime urban areas constitute 
a specific category of gun 
carriers that are associated 
with a deviant lifestyle which 
is also associated with 
victimization 

The acquisition of a handgun 
is associated with an 
increased risk of violent 
death 


Employment as a deviant/risky 
lifestyle 


Employed youth are more 
likely to use drugs and 
alcohol 

Employed youth have more 
money to spend on drugs and 
alcohol 

Employed youth are more 
likely to be exposed to 
potential offenders as they 
commute to/from work 
Employed youth have regular 
income and regular routine 
activities that make them 
attractive targets 


Gangs as increased 

guardianship 

e Gangs provide protection 
from violence in the 
community, an escape from 
the tedium of daily life, and 
a social outlet 

e Gangs are a cohesive peer 
group that protects its 
members 


Gun carrying as guardianship 

e Gun carriers are better 
positioned to defend 
themselves 

e Offenders are less likely to 
select gun carriers for 
victimization 


Employment as involvement in 

conventional activities 

e Employed youth have higher 
levels of informal social 
control 

e Employed youth have less 
time to get involved ina 
deviant lifestyle 

e Employed youth have higher 
commitment to 
conventional goals 

e Employed youth are ona 
trajectory for stable 
employment as adults 
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Given the close association between offending and victimization (Lauritsen, 
Sampson, & Laub, 1991), it is not surprising that scholars have documented an 
association between gang membership and violent victimization. For example, 
Peterson, Taylor, and Esbensen, (2004) investigated whether gang membership 
reduced victimization risk and found that “gangs do not provide protection for 
their members. In fact, youths who join gangs experience greater violent 
victimization while in their gangs than they do before they join or after they 
leave” (813; see also Decker & Van Winkle, 1996; Esbensen & Huizinga, 1991; 
Miller & Brunson, 2000; Nurge, 2003). Peterson et al. (2004) argued that victim- 
ization results from proactive or retaliatory attacks from rival gang members, 
assaults from members of one’s own gang as part of hazing rituals, or as punish- 
ment for disobeying gang rules. Further, victimization may occur not only during 
the commission of risky acts such as drug selling which are part of the gang 
lifestyle (Schreck & Fisher, 2004; Zhang, Welte, & Wieczorek, 2001), but in 
situations where gang members seek out victimization to bolster their reputa- 
tions or protect a fellow gang member. In short, this perspective predicts that 
gang membership increases risk of violent victimization. 

While most studies categorize gang membership as a risk factor for offending 
and victimization, another body of research argues that gang membership can be 
a protective factor that reduces the likelihood of victimization. In other words, 
most researchers downplay “the many ways that the gang assists young women 
and men in coping with their lives in chaotic, violent, and economically margin- 
alized communities” (Joe & Chesney-Lind, 1995, p. 409; see also Brotherton & 
Barrios, 2002; Kontos, Brotherton, & Barrios, 2003; Moore, 1991; Pattillo, 1998). 
Gang membership can take on a guardianship role by protecting fellow members 
from violent victimization (Joe and Chesney-Lind, 1995, p. 419; see also Anderson, 
1999; Decker & Curry, 2000; Decker & Van Winkle, 1996; Hagedorn, 1988; Moore, 
1991; Vigil, 1988; Zatz & Portillos, 2000). This view thus maintains that gang 
membership offers protection against victimization to individuals residing in 
dangerous environments like prison! or poverty stricken, high-crime urban areas. 


Gun Carrying As a Risk Versus Protective Factor for Violent Victimization 


There is a long-standing debate about whether gun carrying is associated with an 
increased or decreased risk of violent victimization. One view argues that gun 
carrying, especially in high-poverty high-crime urban areas, is a risk factor that 
heightens the risk of offending and victimization. Others contend that gun carrying 
represents increased guardianship, since individuals are better able to defend 
themselves and are therefore less likely to be victimized. Both views are consistent 
with routine activities theory, and this section outlines these diverging claims. 


1. Relatedly, scholars note that prison inmates also join gangs to receive protection. Mark Hamm’s 
(2002) study of the racist Aryan Republican Army terrorist network found that Peter Langan, one of 
its key members, initially joined the White supremacist movement while incarcerated in a danger- 
ous, racially tense facility for protection. 
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Many criminological researchers maintain that gun carrying is part of a risky 
lifestyle. Lizotte and Bordura (1980) found, for instance, that gun-carrying 
youths who live in high-crime, urban areas, and are gang members constitute a 
specific category of individuals associated with a deviant lifestyle (see also 
Blumstein, 1995; Lizotte, Krohn, Howell, Tobin, & Howard, 2000; Lizotte, 
Tersoriero, Thornberry, & Krohn, 1994; Steinman & Zimmerman, 2003). Bjer- 
ragaard and Lizotte (1995) explain that some gangs actively recruit individuals 
who own firearms for membership. Webster, Gainer, and Champion (1993) 
surveyed students in two inner-city junior high schools and found that the 
majority of arrested youths, especially those arrested on drug charges, had also 
carried guns. The authors conclude that these results undermine the guns/ 
guardians claim, and argue that “gun carrying could more realistically be 
explained as part of an extremely aggressive, rather than defensive, system of 
thought and behavior” (1607; see also Callahan & Rivara, 1992; Cunningham, 
Henggler, Limber, Melton, & Nation, 2000; Schwaner, Furr, Negrey, & Seger, 
1999; Sheley, 1994). 

Once again, given the close association between offending and victimization 
(Lauritsen et al., 1991), gun carrying and possession should be associated with a 
greater risk of victimization. Cummings, Koepsell, Grossman, Savarino, and 
Thompson (1997) found that homicide victims in a case control study conducted 
among members of a health maintenance organization “were more likely to 
have a history of family hand gun purchase” (p. 976). The authors conclude that 
“the acquisition of a handgun appears to be associated with an increased risk of 
violent death” (p. 978; see also Kellerman et al., 1993; but see Kleck, 2001). In 
short, this perspective claims that gun carrying will be associated with a greater 
risk of violent victimization. 

Another view maintains that gun carrying will reduce the risk of victimiza- 
tion, since gun carrying increases guardianship by enabling individuals to be ina 
better position to protect themselves from victimization. In addition, motivated 
offenders are less likely to select them as victims (Klepper & Nagin, 1989). Wells 
(2002) found that defensive gun use was not related to increased risk of physical 
injury to the victim, and other studies have found that defensive gun use has 
successfully prevented personal victimizations. Southwick (2000) found that the 
best strategy for victims to reduce their losses and avoid serious injury was to 
use a gun. Similarly, Correa (2001) found that “gun ownership may be one possi- 
ble way to reduce crime” (p. 253; see also Kleck, 1988; Kleck & Gertz, 1997; 
Tedeschi & Felson, 1994). In sum, this thesis claims that gun-carrying individuals 
are better positioned to act as their own guardians and are thus less likely to 
become victims of violent crime. 


Employment As a Risk Versus Protective Factor for Violent Victimization 


Recent trends in youth employment indicate that the majority of US adolescents 
work while attending high school (Mortimer et al. 1994; Schneider & Schmidt, 
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1996). As a result, a large body of research has investigated the impact of 
adolescent employment on adolescent development (see Ploeger, 1997, for a 
review, and Wright, Cullen, & Williams, 1997). Since the bulk of the following 
studies utilize school-based samples of predominantly middle class youth, there 
is a lack of research on whether employment acts as a risk versus protective 
factor for criminality and/or victimization among high-risk youth living in 
poverty. A number of studies using more mainstream samples, however, 
illustrate the level of disagreement about whether there are positive or nega- 
tive consequences associated with adolescent employment. 

Some researchers argue that adolescent employment has a negative impact 
by distracting youth from school work, reducing their opportunities to partici- 
pate in extracurricular activities and develop close relationships with peers 
(Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986; Steinberg, Fegley, & Dornbusch, 1993). More 
importantly, more intense levels of adolescent employment have been linked 
with problem behaviors such as drug use, alcohol consumption, and delinquency 
(see Mortimer, Shanahan, & Ryu, 1994, Ploeger, 1997 for a review). This body 
of research suggests that adolescent employment is part of a deviant lifestyle, 
which is a risk factor for victimization (Sampson & Lauritsen, 1990). Staff and 
Uggen (2003) extend this line of theoretical reasoning by applying a precocious 
development model to explain the relationship between employment and 
adolescent deviance (see also Bachman & Schulenberg, 1993). Youth who 
participate in adult-like work situations too early may use their earnings to 
adopt adult-like leisure activities that are consistent with a deviant lifestyle 
(e.g., drug and alcohol use). One reason for the increased usage of drugs and 
alcohol may be due to lower levels of parental monitoring. In other words, 
routine activities theory suggests that another negative consequence of adoles- 
cent employment is that employed youth have lower levels of parental guard- 
ianship than unemployed youth. 

Another aspect of routine activities theory (exposure to potential offenders) 
suggests that employment is a risk factor for victimization, especially in a high- 
poverty setting. Employed youth are likely targets for victimization for several 
reasons. First, there are few if any businesses in high-poverty neighborhoods. 
As a result, employed youth face extremely high levels of exposure to poten- 
tial offenders as they commute from their homes or from school to the 
outskirts of their neighborhoods (or beyond). In addition, they follow regular 
routine activities due to their work schedules, which make these youth attrac- 
tive targets for potential offenders. Finally, employed youth are logical targets 
for victimization, since they are more likely to have money in their pockets. 

Although some researchers argue that employment can have negative devel- 
opmental consequences, a second camp views employment as an alternative to 
criminal behavior and a key stepping stone for stable employment in adulthood. 
Even in high-poverty settings, frequent contact and close relationships with 
coworkers is consistent with higher levels of informal social control for 
employed youth (Uggen, 2000). On a related note, though Hirschi (1969, p. 169) 
ultimately found a slight negative relationship between adolescent employment 
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and delinquency, he originally argued that adolescents who spend much of their 
time working will have higher commitment to conventional goals, greater 
involvement in conventional activities, and less time to spend committing delin- 
quent acts (see Ploeger, 1997 for a review). 

Labor-force participation also gives adolescents a chance to earn income, 
learn a vocation or job skills, and smoothly transition into the adult labor force 
(Apel, Paternoster, & Bushway, 2006). Youth with prior work experience gain an 
advantage when they compete for full-time jobs as adults, since there are few 
institutional supports to ease the shift from school to work (Mortimer et al., 
2003). Given this viewpoint, employment is a positive influence on adolescent 
development, which is consistent with developmental concepts of linked lives, 
desistance from criminality, and stable career trajectories in adulthood (Laub & 
Sampson, 2003; Mortimer, Staff, & Oesterle, 2003). In other words, this 
perspective argues that adolescent employment is inconsistent with participa- 
tion in a deviant lifestyle, which will reduce risk of victimization. 


Research Questions 


Since the bulk of the extant literature is based on national probability or 
middle-class samples rather than targeted samples of youth living in poverty, 
one goal of this paper is to provide a set of findings that would serve as a 
foundation for the future refinement of lifestyle/routine activities theory. As 
a result, this study will examine four research questions. First, are gun carry- 
ing and gang membership risk factors (deviant lifestyle) or protective factors 
(increased guardianship) for violent victimization? Second, is employment a 
risk factor (deviant lifestyle or exposure to potential offenders) or protective 
factor (involvement in conventional activities) for violent victimization? Third, 
are the effects of gang membership, gun carrying, and employment mediated 
by other measures of routine activities (included in the full multivariate 
model)? Finally, which measure of adolescent employment (employment 
status versus intensity of employment) is a better predictor of risk of violent 
victimization? 


Data 


This study utilizes two waves of longitudinal data collected in 2000 and 2001 as 
part of a large, ongoing community-based study of adolescent risk behavior 
called the Mobile Youth Survey (or MYS) (see Bolland, 2003). Youths aged 9-19 
living in 12 high-poverty neighborhoods in Mobile, Alabama (1990 poverty levels 
between 57 percent and 91 percent) were targeted for this multiple cohort 
study. Half of these neighborhoods were public housing. The Mobile and 
Prichard Housing Authorities provided a list of addresses where the lease listed 
youths between age 10 and 18. The MYS targeted 50 percent of these 
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apartments and contacted the leaseholder in each of these public housing 
residences over an 11-week period to verify that appropriately aged youths 
lived in the residence. Because there was no list to guide the selection of youth 
living in non-public housing, half of the residences (e.g., rental housing and 
apartments) in the other six neighborhoods were randomly selected to deter- 
mine if youth lived there. The youth(s) was (were) asked to participate, and the 
caregiver was asked to sign a consent form. Non-targeted residences were 
permitted to participate with parental consent. Youths were then scheduled to 
attend a group-administered survey. Participants were promised confidentiality 
and paid $10 for their participation. 

The survey was administered annually during the afternoon and early 
evenings. Parents or caregivers were not allowed in the room during the 
administration of the survey. Questions were read aloud to younger respon- 
dents to enable respondents with poor reading ability to complete the survey. 
When respondents did not understand a question, it was explained to the 
group by a survey administrator or to the individual by monitors in the room. 
Older respondents who appeared to have difficulty reading were invited to a 
separate area where questions were read to them individually or in a very 
small group. 

The MYS uses a community epidemiology framework (Kellam & Van Horn, 
1997) that limits the effects of neighborhood and individual level poverty by 
restricting the study to respondents who are homogeneous on those factors. 
This sampling procedure is well suited for epidemiological studies of violent 
victimization given the concentration of violence and violent victimization in 
high-poverty, urban neighborhoods (Fitzpatrick & Boldizar, 1993; Tolan & 
Gorman-Smith, 2002). More importantly, unlike other longitudinal studies (e.g., 
Rochester Youth Development Study), the MYS is a community-based sample 
that does not require school attendance for inclusion in the sample. 


Brief Description of the Longitudinal Sample 


The MYS surveyed 2164 youth from 1733 households (average number of 
respondents per household ranged from 1 to 6 youth). About 61.6 percent of 
the 2164 MYS youth who participated W1 lived in public housing during W1. 
About 66 percent (or 1428 youth) completed the MYS for both W1 and W2, 
while 34 percent (or 726 youth) dropped out between W1 and W2. Out of the 
1428 youth who are candidates for the two wave longitudinal model, the analy- 
sis focused on the 1295 youth who participated in the MYS during W2 and also 
answered the three questions about their experiences with violent victimiza- 
tion (see Table 2).2 


2. To minimize the level of missing data in the explanatory factors in multivariate models (see Table 
3), an expectation-maximization (EM) algorithm to impute for missing data for the independent 
variables (see Hill & SPSS, Inc., 1997). 
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Limitations of the MYS 


Although the MYS provides a unique opportunity to examine the determinants 
of violent victimization in a high-poverty setting, there are several limitations 
that should be highlighted. First, 96.4 percent of the two-wave sample was 
African American, so all Whites were dropped from the current analysis. As a 
result, the findings cannot be generalized to White youth who live in these 
high-poverty neighborhoods. This limitation is tempered by the fact that 
Whites are less than 5 percent of the residents of these high-poverty inner city 
neighborhoods in Mobile. 

A second limitation is due to the community epidemiology framework. The 
MYS is best described as a multiple cohort study conducted in 12 high-poverty 
neighborhoods. The MYS was originally developed to give insight into the day-to- 
day lives of youth living in extreme poverty through a series of annual surveys 
that resulted in a series of cross-sectional samples of Mobile youth. Data collec- 
tion focused on maximizing the sample size for each wave of data collection to 
give maximum insight into the lives of these youth living in these neighbor- 
hoods. A secondary benefit was that some MYS respondents were surveyed more 
than once. These respondents were candidates for the two wave longitudinal 
sample used in this study. One difference between the MYS and other longitudi- 
nal data-collection projects (i.e., National Youth Survey, Rochester Youth 
Development Study, or Denver Youth Study) is that the MYS does not have a 
targeted longitudinal sample. In other words, the primary goal of the MYS was 
not to minimize sample attrition in the longitudinal sample. The longitudinal 
sample is a by-product of the multiple cohort design rather than a central 
justification for data collection in this high-poverty context. 

Another (related) limitation is the rate of sample attrition? in the two waves 
of the MYS used in this study. Although sample attrition is a common problem 
associated with longitudinal data collection (Brame & Paternoster, 2003a), the 
substantive importance of sample attrition is its potential to bias parameter 
estimates for the prevalence and frequency of delinquency and drug use (Brame 
& Piquero, 2003b; Thornberry, Bjerrgaard, & Miles, 1993a). Given these concerns, 
analyses were conducted to determine if the 36.4 percent rate of sample attrition 
produced a nonrepresentative subsample of respondents. A multivariate logistic 
regression equation was estimated where the independent variables used in this 
analysis (see variable descriptions and descriptive statistics in Table 2 below) as 
well as place of residence (i.e., if the youth lived in public housing) were 
regressed on whether or not the respondent dropped out of the sample. The find- 
ings from this multivariate model indicate: (1) sex, level of parental monitoring, 
living with two parents, violent behavior, gang membership, gun carrying, drug 
and alcohol use, and employment are not significant predictors of dropout; and 
(2) only age and living in public housing are significant predictors of dropout at 


3. Sample attrition is defined as respondents who were surveyed W1, but dropped out of the sample 
and did not participate in the survey W2. 
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the .05 level. More specifically, older respondents are more likely to drop out of 
the sample, while youth living in public housing were less likely to drop out 
(results available upon request). One surprising finding is the lack of a relationship 
between self-reported violence and dropout since other longitudinal studies of 
high-risk samples often document a significant relationship. Additional bivariate 
chi-square analyses also indicated that the dependent variable (prevalence of 
violent victimization W2) was not a significant predictor of whether a respondent 
dropped out of the sample (results available upon request). Given this pattern of 
results, we conclude that sample attrition has not produced a systematic bias in 
the two-wave longitudinal sample of the MYS used in the current analysis. 


Dependent Variable 


Descriptive statistics and variable descriptions for the independent and depen- 
dent variables are listed in Table 2. The dependent variable (violent victimization) 
is a dichotomous measure of the prevalence of violent victimization during W2 
based on three items: (1) whether the respondent had been threatened with a 
knife or gun during the past 90 days; (2) whether the respondent was cut bad 
enough to see a doctor in the past year; and (3) whether the respondent was shot 
at in the past year. Respondents were categorized as victims of violence if they 
answered “yes” to at least one of these three questions. The prevalence of W2 
violent victimization is about 21 percent. 


Independent Variables 


The independent variables are divided into two categories: key independent vari- 
ables (gang membership, gun carrying, and employment) and control variables. 
The first key independent variable is W1 gang membership. About 7 percent of 
MYS respondents indicated they were currently involved in a gang. The second 
key independent variable is W1 gun carrying. About 15 percent of respondents 
indicated that they had carried a gun in the past 90 days. The third key indepen- 
dent variable is W1 employment, which is measured in two ways. One measure 
is a dichotomous indicator of employment status, which indicates that about 28 
percent of the youth indicated they were employed at a paid job. A second 
measure is the number of hours per week employed that is coded 0 for not 
employed (n = 1395), 1 for youth employed 1-5 hours per week (n = 258), 2 for 
youth employed 6-10 hours per week (n = 176), 3 for youth employed 11-15 hours 
per week (n = 86), and 4 if youth worked 16-20 hours per week (n = 140). The 
coding of this variable shows that not all of these inner-city youth are employed 
at a minimal level (i.e., only working 1-5 hours per week), and some are spending 
more time and energy toward this routine activity than others. 

The respondent’s demographic characteristics, family-related factors, and 
measures of deviant lifestyles were also included in the analysis as control 
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variables. Two indicators of the respondent’s demographic characteristics were 
included as controls. The age of respondents ranged from 9 to 19, with an aver- 
age of 13.3 during W1. Respondent sex was included as a second demographic 
control. About 50 percent of the sample are male. Since over 98 percent of the 
MYS is African American, only Blacks were utilized in this analysis. 

Two family-related measures were also included as controls. Family struc- 
ture W1 is a dichotomous measure of whether the respondent lived with some- 
one like a mother and father all of the time. Almost 29 percent of MYS 
respondents were living in a two-parent household. In addition, level of paren- 
tal monitoring W1 is an additive index of four items: (1) does your mom/dad 
know who you hang out with (1 = yes); (2) does your mom/dad know where you 
are most weekday afternoons (after school) and during the day on weekends 
and summer (1 = yes); (3) how much does mom/dad REALLY know about what 
you do most afternoons (after school) and during the day on weekends and 
summer (coded 0 = they don’t know, 1 = they know a little, 2 = they know a 
lot); (4) how much does your mom/dad REALLY know about where you go at 
night (coded 0 = they don’t know, 1 = they know a little, 2 = they know a lot or 
| don’t go out at night). Each of the four items was standardized and combined 
into an additive scale with a mean of .05, standard deviation of 2.69, and 
Cronbach alpha of .62. 

Finally, two measures of deviant lifestyles were included as controls. First, 
W1 violent behavior is the natural log of an additive index of five items: (1) 
number of times respondent threatened someone with a knife or gun in the past 
90 days (coded 0 = none, 1 = once, 2 = two or more times); (2) number of times 
respondent fought in the past 90 days (coded O = none, 1 = once, 2 = two or 
more times); (3) number of times respondent pulled a knife or a gun on some- 
one, past 90 days (coded 0 = none, 1 = one time, 2 = two or more times); (4) 
number of times respondent cut someone bad enough to require a doctor’s visit 
in the past year (coded 0 = none, 1 = once, 2 = two or more times); (5) number 
of times respondent shot at someone in the past year (coded 0 = none, 1 = once, 
2 = two or more times). This measure of W1 violent behavior has a mean of .61 
and standard deviation of .64. 

Second, W1 drinking and drug use is the natural log of drug and alcohol use 
that is measured with three items: (1) number of times respondent used 
marijuana in the past year (coded O = none, 1 = once, 2 = two or more times); 
(2) number of times respondent used crack in the past year (0 = none, 1 = once, 
2 = two or more times); (3) number of times respondent drank alcohol in the 
past 7 days (0 = none, 1 = once, 2 = two or more times).4 On average, respon- 
dents scored a .30 on this scale. 


4. Numerous studies have found an association between alcohol and drug use and victimization 
(e.g., Lauritsen et al., 1991; Pedersen, 2001). Sparks (1981) suggests that visibly intoxicated individ- 
uals are prime targets for predatory offenses, since they are less able to protect themselves from 
victimization. Similarly, Sampson and Lauritsen (1990) argue that group-oriented drug use increases 
victimization risk by increasing exposure to criminal offenders who target high-level users, since 
drug users (or underaged drinkers) are unlikely to report these crimes to the police. 
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Analysis Plan 


In the first part of the analysis, a series of logistic regression analyses using two 
waves of the MYS will focus on four issues. First, the direction of the bivariate 
relationship between gang membership, gun carrying, and employment on 
violent victimization will be examined to determine if gangs, guns, and employ- 
ment status are risk or protective factors in this high-poverty sample. For exam- 
ple, if employment has a positive relationship, we will interpret this as evidence 
that employment is a risk factor for violent victimization. Next, separate 
models will control for: (1) demographic factors (age, sex) and family factors 
(family structure and parental monitoring); and (2) measures of deviant life- 
styles (frequency of violent behavior and drug/alcohol use) to determine if 
these measures of routine activities mediate the effects of gang membership, 
gun carrying, and employment on victimization risk.° 

The second part of the analysis is a multivariate logistic regression analysis of 
the “full model,” which simultaneously controls for demographic factors, family 
factors, and measures of deviant lifestyles. Interpretation of the findings will 
focus on: (1) examining the direction of effects to determine if gang member- 
ship, gun carrying, and employment increase or decrease the probability of 
violent victimization; (2) establishing whether employment status (employed 
versus unemployed) versus intensity of employment (number of hours worked 
per week) is a better predictor of violent victimization; and (3) further examin- 
ing the mediating effects of lifestyle measures in the full multivariate model by 
comparing the magnitude (and pattern of statistical significance) of effects for 
gang membership, gun carrying, and employment status on victimization risk. 


Results 


Bivariate Analyses for Gangs, Gun Carrying, and Employment Status 


Equations 1-3 in Panel A of Table 3 contain bivariate logistic regression analyses 
to determine whether the gang membership, gun carrying, or employment 
status are risk or protective factors for victimization. The results show a clear 
pattern of positive and significant bivariate effects. Victimization risk increases 
by 212 percent for gang members (equation 1 in Panel A), 327 percent for gun 
carrying youth (equation 2 in Panel A), and 119 percent for employed youth 
(equation 3 in Panel A). 

Equation 4 in Panel A shows that gang membership is not a significant predictor 
of victimization after controlling for gun carrying and employment status. Since 
the pattern of findings for gang membership changes from positive and significant 
in equation 1 to non-significant in equation 4 in Panel A, the effects of gang 


5. We would like to thank the editor and the anonymous reviewer for suggesting this set of analyses. 
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membership are mediated by gun carrying and employment status. In addition, 
the magnitude of the effect for gang membership drops from a 212 percent 
increase in victimization risk (in equation 1) to 50 percent (in equation 4), which 
is a 76.4 percent drop after controlling for gun carrying and employment status. 
On a similar note, gun carrying and employment status (in equation 4) remained 
statistically significant, but the magnitude of effects for gun carrying (in equation 
2) and employment status (in equation 3) are both reduced by about 22 percent. 
In other words, the inclusion of control variables in equation 4 partially mediates 
the effects of gun carrying and employment status. 


Pattern of Effects After Controlling for Demographic and Family Factors 


The odds ratios for Panel B in Table 3 are the effects of gang membership, gun 
carrying, and employment status after controlling for® demographic factors 
(age, sex) and family factors (family structure and parental monitoring). Over- 
all, the pattern of findings for Panel B are identical to those in Panel A. The first 
three equations show a clear pattern of positive and significant effects where 
gang membership, gun carrying, and employment status are risk factors for 
victimization. Gang members are 121 percent more likely to be victimized 
(equation 1 in Panel B), gun carrying youth are 157 percent more likely to be 
victimized (equation 2 in Panel B), and employed youth are 60 percent more 
likely to be victims of violence (equation 3 in Panel B) after controlling for 
demographic and family factors. 

The magnitude of the effect for gang membership drops from 212 percent (in 
equation 1 of Panel A) to a 121 percent increase in likelihood of victimization (in 
equation 1 in Panel B) after controlling for demographic and family factors, 
which is a 43 percent reduction. The magnitude of the effect for gang member- 
ship drops to a 38 percent increase in likelihood of victimization (in equation 4 
in Panel A) after including additional controls for gun carrying and gang 
membership, which represents an 82 percent reduction from the bivariate 
effects of gang membership on violent victimization (equation 1 in Panel A). 
Once again, the effects of gang membership are mediated by gun carrying and 
employment status, since gang membership becomes non-significant in equation 
4 in Panel A. 

The effects of gun carrying and employment status remain positive and signif- 
icant in equation 4, but are also partially mediated by the inclusion of controls 
in Panel B. More specifically, the magnitude of the effect for gun carrying drops 
from 327 percent (in equation 2 in Panel A) to 157 percent (in equation 2 in 
Panel B) after controlling for demographic and family factors, which is a 52 
percent reduction. Similarly, the size of the effect for employment status drops 
from 119 percent (in equation 3 in Panel A) to 60 percent (in equation 3 in Panel 


6. The control variables for demographic factors in Panel B and deviant lifestyles in Panel C are 
identical to the variable descriptions and descriptive statistics presented in Table 2 
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B) after controlling for demographic and family factors, which is a 50 percent 
drop. When gang membership, gun carrying, and employment status are exam- 
ined simultaneously in equation 4 in Panel B, the magnitude of the effect for 
gun carrying is slightly reduced to 150 percent (a 65 percent reduction). 
Similarly, the effect of employment status in equation 4 in Panel B is reduced to 
38 percent (which is a drop of 68 percent). 


Pattern of Effects After Controlling for Deviant Lifestyles 


Finally, controls for deviant lifestyles (frequency of violent behavior and drug/ 
alcohol use) were added in Panel C in Table 3. The pattern of findings is identi- 
cal to those in Panel A and B. Although gun carrying and employment status 
remain positive and significant risk factors for victimization (equations 2 and 3 
in Panel C), gang membership becomes non-significant after controlling for 
deviant lifestyles (equation 1 in Panel C). The magnitude of the effect for gang 
membership is reduced by about 79 percent (comparing equation 1 in Panel A to 
equation 1 in Panel C). Similarly, the effect for gun carrying and employment 
status drops by 70 percent (comparing equation 2 in Panel A to equation 2 in 
Panel C) and 39 percent (comparing equation 3 in Panel A to equation 3 in Panel 
C), respectively, after controlling for deviant lifestyles. In short, gang member- 
ship is mediated by deviant lifestyles, and gun carrying and employment status 
are partially mediated by deviant lifestyles. 

When gang membership, gun carrying, and employment status are examined 
simultaneously in equation 4 in Panel C, both gun carrying and employment status 
remain statistically significant. However, the magnitude of the effect for: (1) 
gang membership drops by 94 percent (comparing equation 1 in Panel A to equa- 
tion 4 in Panel C); (2) gun carrying is reduced by 76 percent (comparing equation 
2 in Panel A to equation 4 in Panel C); and (3) employment status decreases by 
50 percent (comparing equation 3 in Panel A to equation 4 in Panel C). 

In short, Panel Ain Table 3 examines the bivariate effects of gang membership, 
gun carrying, and employment status on victimization risk. Panel B introduces a 
partial set of controls for demographic (age, sex) and family factors, while Panel 
C includes controls for deviant lifestyles. The pattern of effects indicates that 
gang membership has a strong bivariate relationship with violent victimization, 
but this effect is not a robust one. More specifically, the inclusion of controls for 
gun carrying and employment status (equation 4 in Panel A) and deviant lifestyles 
(equation 1 in Panel C) make gang membership a non-significant predictor of 
victimization risk, which indicates that gang membership is mediated by these 
factors. In addition, the inclusion of these controls reduces the magnitude of the 
effect of gang membership on violent victimization 

Both gun carrying and employment status remain statistically significant 
predictors of violent victimization throughout Table 3. However, the magni- 
tude of the effects for gun carrying and employment status decrease with the 
inclusion of controls in Panel B and C, which indicates that gun carrying and 
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employment status are partially mediated by demographic and family factors 
as well as deviant lifestyles. 


Full Multivariate Model’ 


Table 4 contains the odds ratios from the logistic regression equations estimated 
to investigate the impact of gang membership, gun carrying, and employment on 
risk of violent victimization.® Model 1 in Table 4 estimates the effects of gang 
membership and gun carrying net of the controls. In this equation, W1 gang 
membership is not a significant predictor of victimization risk. In addition, 
although youth who have carried a gun in the past 90 days are 46 percent more 
likely to be a victim of violence, the effects of gun carrying on violent victimiza- 
tion are marginally significant (p < .1). 

In Model 2 in Table 4, employment status is entered into the base model 
specified in Model 1. There are several findings of interest. First, employment 
status is not a significant predictor of violent victimization. Second, gun carry- 
ing increases the risk of violent victimization by 47 percent but is only margin- 
ally significant (p < .1). Finally, the significance level for age drops from the .05 
level in Model 1 to marginally significant (p < .1) in Model 2. 

Model 2 in Table 4 is also a continuation of the analyses presented in Panel A, 
B, and C from Table 3. Model 2 in Table 4 examines the effects of gang member- 
ship, gun carrying, and employment status controlling for demographic factors, 
family factors, and deviant lifestyles simultaneously. With the complete set of 
controls in the model, both gang membership and employment status are 
nonsignificant predictors of violent victimization, while (as noted above) gun 
carrying is marginally significant (p < .1). In other words, the inclusion of the 
controls in the full model mediates the effects of gang membership, employ- 
ment status, and gun carrying. More specifically, the magnitude of the effect 
for: (1) gang membership drops by 96 percent (comparing equation 1 in Panel A 
of Table 3 to equation 2 in Table 4); (2) gun carrying is reduced by 85 percent 
(comparing equation 2 in Panel A of Table 3 to equation 2 in Table 4); and (3) 
employment status decreases by 74 percent (comparing equation 3 in Panel A of 
Table 3 to equation 2 in Table 4). 

In Model 3 in Table 4, the intensity of employment (or hours per week employed) 
is entered into the base model. There are three findings of interest. First, the 
number of hours employed per week has a positive and significant (p < .05) rela- 
tionship with victimization risk. For each one unit increase in the 5 category 


7. Each independent variable was regressed on each other to determine if the explanatory variables 
were collinear, but the results indicated no evidence of collinearity. In addition, a correlation matrix 
was estimated for all variables included in the analysis, which also indicated no evidence of 
collinearity between the independent variables (results available upon request). 

8. The multivariate equations presented in Table 3 were estimated using an EM algorithm to impute 
for missing data (see Hill & SPSS, Inc., 1997). Identical models were estimated using listwise dele- 
tion and mean substitution of missing data. The overall pattern of results was identical to those 
presented in Table 3. 
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measure of hours per week employed, adolescents increase their victimization 
risk by about 15 percent. Second, gun carrying becomes non-significant once the 
number of hours employed per week is entered into the multivariate model. 
Finally, similar to Model 2, the significance level for age drops from the .05 level 
in Model 1 to marginally significant (p < .1) in Model 3. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Violence is a common experience for residents living in economically disadvan- 
taged, urban neighborhoods (Acosta, Albus, Reynolds, Sprigs, & Weist, 2001; 
Perez-Smith, Albus, & Weist, 2001). However, few studies have examined the 
linkages between gang membership, gun carrying, employment, and victimiza- 
tion risk among adolescents living in extreme poverty. Routine activities theory 
is used as a framework to categorize gang membership, gun carrying and 
employment as both risk and protective factors in high-poverty neighborhoods. 
Analyses using two waves of longitudinal data from a high-poverty sample of 
inner city youth (MYS) were conducted to determine whether: (1) gang member- 
ship, gun carrying, and employment can be categorized as risk or protective 
factors for violent victimization; (2) the effects of gang membership, gun carry- 
ing, and employment on victimization risk are mediated by lifestyle measures; 
and (3) employment status (employed versus unemployed) versus intensity of 
employment (number of hours worked per week) is a better predictor of violent 
victimization. 

The bivariate effects of gang membership, gun carrying, and employment 
status on violent victimization were examined in the first part of the analysis 
(see Table 3). The results indicated that all three were significant risk factors 
for violent victimization. However, these findings were not robust once controls 
for demographic factors, family factors, and deviant lifestyles were introduced 
to these base models. The effects of gang membership became non-significant 
and were mediated by: (1) gun carrying and employment status; and (2) 
measures of deviant lifestyles. Although gun carrying and employment status 
remain significant risk factors for victimization (in Table 3), the magnitude of 
these effects was drastically reduced when separate models controlled for (1) 
demographic and family factors, and (2) deviant lifestyles. More importantly, 
gang membership, gun carrying, and employment status are not significant 
predictors of violent victimization after controlling for demographic factors, 
family factors, and deviant lifestyles simultaneously (equation 2 in Table 4). Not 
surprisingly, the magnitude of the effects for gang membership, gun carrying, 
and employment status is further diminished with the inclusion of all relevant 
controls in the “full” model. What is surprising is the mediation of the effect of 
both gang membership and gun carrying in Tables 3 and 4 given the body of 
research that has linked gangs and guns with increased risk of victimization. 

More specifically, the pattern of findings in our study is inconsistent with a 
large body of quantitative studies that link violent victimization with gang 
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membership. Although gang membership had a significant bivariate relationship 
with victimization, this effect was the least robust (compared to gun carrying 
and employment status) in our sample of youth living in extreme poverty. One 
possible reason for this inconsistency is that the gang membership effect is 
context-specific because researchers have not studied inner city youth in the 
Deep South. The literature on the southern subculture of violence suggests that 
higher rates of violence in the South are due to deeply ingrained cultural norms, 
which support the use of violence in a variety of contexts (Spano & Nagy, 2005). 
These norms may transcend gang membership and result in higher rates of 
violence and violent victimization among all youth in the MYS. In contrast, gang 
members from other cities in other parts of the country may be more unique in 
their orientation toward violent behavior, which may more clearly differentiate 
victimization risk between gang members versus other youth. 

On a related note, the effects of gun carrying on victimization risk are 
completely mediated by the inclusion of the controls in the full multivariate 
model (see Table 4). In contrast, the bulk of the literature suggests that gun 
carrying is a risk factor for violent victimization, especially in a high-poverty 
context. One possible explanation for this pattern of findings is the high level of 
violence in high-poverty neighborhoods in Mobile. In other words, gun carrying 
may not be a distinct indicator of an extremely aggressive criminal predator 
who is deeply ingrained in a deviant lifestyle that puts them at increased risk 
for violent victimization in this high-poverty sample. In short, gun carrying is 
less important than other aspects of routine activities specified in the full multi- 
variate model (see Table 4). 

The second part of the analysis examined the impact of adolescent employ- 
ment on victimization risk for youth living in extreme poverty. Since employ- 
ment can be categorized as either a risk or protective factor using routine 
activities theory, it is essential to develop a body of research to clarify this 
conceptual inconsistency. Our review of the literature uncovered no studies 
that specified “employment as a routine activity.” Our findings indicate that 
while employment status was not a significant predictor of violent victimiza- 
tion, intensity of employment (or number of hours employed per week)? was a 
significant predictor of victimization risk in the full model (see Table 4). 

One possible reason for the divergent findings for employment status versus 
number of hours employed per week is that youth who spend the more time 
working must also spend more time commuting to and from work. As a result, 
they are more exposed to potential offenders in this high-risk context. 
Employed youth also make convenient (and profitable) targets because they are 
likely to have money in their pockets and also follow a regular schedule as they 
commute between school, home, and work. However, the cruder measure of 
employment status is not sensitive enough to show that youth who spend more 


9. Since the measure of number of hours employed per week is skewed, we took the natural log of 
this measure and entered it into the multivariate model presented in equation 3 in Table 3. The 
findings were unchanged, so the results using the original coding of the number of hours employed 
per week were presented to help in interpreting the results. 
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time working are the most predictable (in terms of their schedule) and most 
profitable targets (in terms of their higher wages). In addition, adolescents who 
spend more time working may also be more likely to return from work during 
late night hours (e.g., 11 pm), which increases the likelihood of exposure to 
potential offenders and reduces the chances that potential guardians will inter- 
vene to thwart predatory criminals. Given the trends in youth employment over 
the past few decades, the high rates of violence in high-poverty neighborhoods, 
and the findings from this study, future research should examine the effects of 
adolescent employment on victimization risk in more detail. 


Theoretical and Policy Implications 


This study’s findings have important theoretical implications for routine activi- 
ties theory. First, the impact of employment on victimization risk should be 
included in future studies of victimization risk among adolescents. Since rates of 
adolescent employment are rising, employment becomes another routine 
activity that should be included in the calculus of violent victimization. More 
importantly, the findings from this study demonstrate that employment is a risk 
factor net of the effects of several other key aspects of routine activities in a 
high-poverty setting, such as gun carrying, violent behavior, and gang member- 
ship. Because no studies have looked at these factors simultaneously, it is 
difficult to determine if the findings from previous tests are an artifact of model 
misspecification. 

On a related note, the results from this study suggest that offending and 
victimization are closely related. One recent trend in the literature is to apply 
the routine activities framework to both criminal behavior and victimization 
(Spano & Freilich, 2006). As a result, routine activities theory may be a useful 
tool to bridge the gap between explanations of offending and victimization by 
specifying individual-level routine activities that account for both victimization 
and offending (Osgood & Anderson, 2004). However, future researchers should 
not assume that there is perfect overlap when key concepts in routine activities 
theory used to explain victimization are applied to criminal behavior. For 
example, gun carrying may be part of a deviant lifestyle in a middle-class neigh- 
borhood but a logical response to the high-risk of victimization in a high-poverty 
setting. However, it is a more difficult theoretical argument to argue that 
gun carrying is a protective factor that reduces risk of criminal offending in 
either setting. 

One area for future search could examine different subtypes of employed 
youth to see if some youth are acting consistently with previous findings (i.e., 
work as a stepping stone to desistance from criminality and lower rates of 
victimization) versus youth who are using employment as a way to escape from 
parental monitoring and increase their ability to engage in deviant lifestyles. 
Routine activities could also be applied to victimization risk over longer time 
periods to determine whether categorizing gun carrying or employment by the 
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stage of the life course (i.e., late childhood, adolescence, or adulthood) causes 
the direction of the effects specified in this study to reverse over time. 
Although it is beyond the current scope of this study, future research should 
also conduct more nuanced analyses of the effects of gun carrying and deviant 
lifestyles on violent victimization. For example, gun carrying may be a risk or 
protective factor depending on the criminality of the youth. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, several national task forces pushed for increasing 
levels of adolescent employment based on parents’ positive attitudes toward 
adolescent employment and some research that found that youth employment 
promoted academic achievement in school (Mortimer et al., 1994). The findings 
of this study suggest that policymakers need to carefully weigh the costs against 
the benefits of adolescent employment in a high-poverty setting. Given that 
employment is a risk factor for violent victimization, a more salient question 
may be whether adolescent employment in a high-poverty setting does more 
harm than good. 

Policymakers developing violence prevention/intervention programs should 
also systematically examine alternate ways to keep youth out of harm’s way. 
For example, the goal of violence-prevention programs is to prevent violence by 
reducing violent victimization and violent behavior among adolescents. The 
results from this study suggest that researchers should develop controlled 
experimental designs where youth are placed in school-based programs that 
improve academic achievement versus efforts at boosting youth employment, 
since one unintended consequence of the latter may be higher rates of violent 
victimization and higher rates of violent behavior, gun carrying, and gang 
membership among employed youth. One unintended consequence of adoles- 
cent employment is that it undermines parental monitoring, which reduces 
guardianship and increases the risk of victimization. Future research should 
examine if employed adolescents in this high-poverty setting are reacting to 
high rates of violence by carrying guns as a form of individual level guardian- 
ship. If so, then community-based and school-based interventions must come up 
with alternative methods of boosting guardianship that are not related to 
deviant lifestyles (see Spano & Nagy, 2005). 


Limitations of the Study 


Although this study is the first to simultaneously examine the impact of gang 
membership, gun carrying, and employment on violent victimization in a high- 
poverty sample, several limitations should be noted. First, sample attrition 
analyses indicated that older MYS respondents are more likely to drop out of the 
sample, which could act as a potential source of bias in the longitudinal sample 
used in this study. However, this potential source of sample attrition bias is 
likely to produce more conservative estimates of the effects of RA on violent 
victimization, since these older youth have less parental monitoring, work 
longer hours, spend more time away from home, and may even have moved out 
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of the home by age 19. As a result, the effect sizes from the models specified in 
this paper would be even larger if these youth were included in the sample. In 
addition, youth living in public housing were less likely to drop out of the 
sample. Since youth living in public housing represent the most entrenched 
families living in these high-poverty neighborhoods, the MYS provides a unique 
opportunity to study the effects of gang membership, gun carrying, and employ- 
ment among long time (youthful) residents living in extreme poverty. 

A second limitation is related to the measures of employment. Another possi- 
ble interpretation of one key finding of this paper (employment as a risk factor 
for violent victimization) is that some MYS youth are participating in drug 
dealing as their mode of employment. Although the MYS does not specify drug 
dealing as a potential form of employment, a search of juvenile court records 
revealed that no MYS respondents were charged with drug-related offenses. In 
addition, a variety of controls (including drug use, alcohol use, gun carrying, 
gang membership, and violent behavior) were included in the analysis to disen- 
tangle the effects of legitimate employment from illegitimate (and illegal) 
employment that can be categorized as part of a deviant/risky lifestyle. Future 
research should better specify adolescent work in a high-poverty context by 
accounting for income earned from legitimate as well as illegal sources. In addi- 
tion, future studies should include more explicit measurement of employment 
type (i.e., different types of legitimate employment versus illegitimate employ- 
ment), distance and means of transportation to and from work, and night-time 
employment to better account for level of exposure to potential offenders 
and victimization risk between legitimate and illegitimate work. Paternoster, 
Bushway, Brame, and Apel (2003) also recommend that future research deter- 
mine if significant findings for adolescent employment are due to preemploy- 
ment differences between employed versus unemployed youth and/or 
unobserved sources of population heterogeneity. 

Third, Elder’s research (see Mortimer & Finch, 1996 for a review) suggests that 
adolescent employment has positive consequences on youth when the income 
earned from work is used for collectivistic ways (i.e., to help out the family) as 
opposed to fund the pursuit of leisure time pursuits. This study cannot determine 
the role of income earned from adolescent work in the family economy (i.e., 
financial contributions to family expenses). Similarly, Wright and Cullen (2004) 
found that adolescent employment can disrupt delinquent peer networks and 
replace them with more prosocial relationships with coworkers. Although their 
study examined criminal behavior and drug use, the change in peer relations 
would reduce victimization risk according to routine activities theory. Since the 
MYS does not have detailed measures of how income from employment is spent 
or measures of delinquent peer associations, these two issues would be a logical 
avenue for future research. On a similar note, research on adolescent employ- 
ment in rural versus urban contexts suggests that employment of rural youth has 
a more positive effect on adolescent development, since earnings are more likely 
to be used for the collective good of the family (Mortimer & Finch, 1996). As a 
result, future research should examine the interplay between routine activities 
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and victimization risk, since they may have different effects in a rural context 
(Spano & Nagy, 2005). The overarching goal for future researchers should be the 
refinement of measures of routine activities theory (i.e., better measurement of 
employment and earnings) as well as the systematic application of routine 
activities theory to high-poverty, high-risk contexts (including rural populations). 

Finally, future research should utilize longitudinal data collected over longer 
time periods and develop more nuanced measures to disentangle the effects of 
violent victimization, gang membership, and gun carrying. As noted above, the 
MYS did not include a measure of delinquent peers, but it would be useful to 
determine whether victimization risk is an outgrowth of criminal behavior 
rather than a consequence of gang-related hazing and/or attacks from rival 
gangs. On a similar note, by studying the interplay between gun carrying and 
victimization risk over longer periods of time, future research can determine if 
gun carrying is a cause or a consequence of violent victimization in a high- 
poverty context. 
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